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Throne. Charles II appointed him Bishop of Down
and Connor, but his preferment brought with it little
besides disillusion. His see proved to be to him a place
of torment; the implacable Presbyterians over whom he
was set in authority threatened and attacked him ; a
committee of Scotch spiders, he said, examined his works
to find poison in them; they denounced him as an
Arminian, a Socinian, a Papist, and finally forced this
kindly hearted prelate to abandon the principles of
toleration he had formerly advocated. Appealing to
the force of the law, Jeremy Taylor dispossessed his
opponents of their livings and drove them into prison
and banishment or hiding. He did not, however, long
survive his triumph over his enemies, dying in 1667 a* ^e
age of fifty-four.1

Our most intimate glimpses of Jeremy Taylor as a man
are derived from his funeral sermon preached by his
friend and faithful companion, George Rust. He was a
wonder in his youth, Rust rhetorically tells us, ' and had
he lived amongst the ancient Pagans, he had been usher'd
into the world with a Miracle, and Swans must have
daunc'd and sung at his Birth/ When at the age of
twenty-one or twenty-two he had appeared in the puplit
of St. Paul's he preached, we are told, ' to the admiration

1 The book I have already mentioned, Miss Nicolson's
Conway Letters, gives many details of Jeremy Taylor's life in
Ireland which were unknown to those who have previously
written about him. Henry More had been at Cambridge with him
for four years, and appears to have recommended him to Lord
Conway, who wished to send someone to do for the small group of
English Anglicans settled about his Ulster estate what Taylor
had been doing for the persecuted Anglicans in London. Before
going to Ireland, Jeremy Taylor visited the Conways at Ragley,
and formed a spiritual friendship with that remarkable and holy
woman, Lady Conway, who became famous in the seventeenth
century for her philosophic speculations, and still more for her
intolerable headache, which lasted for nearly thirty years, and
for which none of the most famous physicians and quacks of
Europe could find any alleviation. Lady Conway spent much
of her life at Portmore, a splendid mansion which Inigo Jones had
built on the shores of Lough Neagh, but which has long ago